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went to Woodbury through some discourage- 
ments; where I was kindly received by many 
Friends. The removal by death of several sub- 
stantial and elderly members out of this meeting, 
is keenly felt by the rightly-concerned among 
them. But it seems to me, though we may not 
always be able to see it, that the Lord is leading 
some of the young ones in secret, to look at the 
condition of Zion, and to long for her strength 
and enlargement. Whatever may be the dis- 
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Him, He will sustain through all, bring them up 
out of low places, and cause them, if faithful to 
his pointings, to go on their way rejoicing. ‘The 
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Slections from the Journal of William Evans, 
(Continued from page 234.) 

1853—Fifth Month 9th. “Since returning 
from Delaware and Chester Counties, in the 
Third Month, I have been almost entirely shut 
up in silence. The country, after frequent 
showers, has a beautiful verdure, and appears 
likely to be covered with rich crops of grain 
and grass, for the subsistence of rebellious man. 
What multitudes of blessings we have to be 
thankful for. So great iniquity abounding in the 
land, these bounties are an evidence of the com- 


his inheritance; He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste, howling wilderness; He led 
him about, He instructed him, He kept him as 
the apple of his eye.’ It is often He thus in- 
structs his children, and prepares them for ser- 
vice in his church; and as they are entirely 
devoted to Him, He gives them gifts to be occu- 
pied for the edification of others, and their own 
salvation. 

“In his renewed mercy, He raised me up to 
declare of his goodness and compassion, and my 
belief that a succession of testimony and standard- 


passion and long-forbearance of a merciful God, | bearers,would be again and again raised up among 
who continues to cause the rain to descend, and us, to maintain the principles and testimonies 
‘ the sun to shine, on the just and on the unjust, | which He called our forefathers to promulgate. 
; and the earth regularly to yield such abundant | It was a season of renewed favor and comfort 
1 food for man and beast.” to us, and I hope some were cheered and 
d “Sixth Month 15th. In our own meeting, I strengthened, and the praise ascribed to Him to 
* | "ssnoteasy when near time to close, without! whom alone it belongs. In the afternoon re- 
; mentioning the parable, in which our Lord com- | turned home peaceful.” 

pared the kingdom of heaven to‘A netthat was} “Ninth Month 8th. In conversation on the 
4 | ‘Mt into the sea and gathered of every kind ;| peculiar state of our Society, and in reference to 
c which when it was full, they drew to shore, and | the wishes of some for separation, I took the 
1- wat down and gathered the good into vessels, but | opportunity to say that I did not unite with 
. cast the bad away.’ And it is said, ‘So shall it Erends running out of a back door, to get away 


L be at the end of the world; the angels shall 


from trouble. Our place is to stand firm and 


" come forth and sever the wicked from the just.’ | face it openly, contending for the truth, and 
a8 It appeared to me that many had the offers of opposing wrong things as they appear. Separ- 
of talvation by the grace of God in their hearts, | ation deprives those who leave, of the oppor- 
; ne had in days past given up to it in degree, | tunity of opposing error in the members from 
. bthrough negligence and disobedience, were | whom they have separated; and none know 
| in danger of suffering the time to pass away un-| how soon something may again arise among 
4 improved ; and awful will be their condition, if| themselves, to create contention, and lead to an- 
n- the end of all things here, comes to them in this | other separation. If we keep our places, and 
i, -. ; ! bear a faithful testimony for the truth, and 
a was engaged in our First-day Morn-| against all departures’ from it, though at the 
to | "Meeting, in declaring our faith in the Divine | time we do not see the effect, yet we may believe 
ous wthority and the value of the Holy Scriptures; | that the Lord will carry that testimony home to 
in the universality of the gift of Divine | the hearts of some, so that it will arise from time 
= grace, oe gs our Lord Jesus Christ ; by which to time with convincing power, and finally pre- 
sell hcied ; of regeneration and sanctification is| vail. Jerusalem is a burdensome stone, to those 
a. a in the heart of man, and he is brought | who would pervert and turn judgment back- 
ory, Pinto the image of God, in which Adam was| ward, and the Lord can save by few or by 
uty, f “ated, and from which he fell by transgres many.” 
o a P was mercifully extended, open-| “25th. We have had a good meeting this 
= at Divine, essential truths with clearness, morning at Orange Street. My dear wife ad- 
to clothing with authority to communicate | dressed those who were brought under convic- 
ey that, I trust, they reached the witness | tion for their empty, fruitless manner of life, 
we ame hearts present.” and were now favored to see the need of a 
Eighth Month 11th. I felt drawn in love change. Near the close, I underwent the hu- 





Friends of Salem Quarterly Meeting, and! miliating service of vocal supplication, in much 








couragements which this class,-and those of 


Lord’s portion is his people; Jacob is the lot of 





brokenness, for the deliverance of such souls out 
of bondage and Egyptian darkness; and that 
during the Divine administration of judgment, 
they might know the Spirit of the Lord lifted 
up, as a standard against the enemy, who would 
seek to frustrate his work in them. Also, for 
the Lord’s children; that as He knew the trials, 
fears and buffetings they passed through, He 
would not forsake them; but renew their faith, 
and keep them in the hollow of his Omnipotent 
hand, that so they may show forth the efficacy 
of the religion of the Son of God, for the sake of 
those among whom they dwell, and for genera- 
tions yet to come: that from the rising of the 
sun, to the going down of the same, his great 
Name, and the name of his dear Son, may be 
glorified and magnified, and through mercy, sal- 
vation may be granted to us in the end.” 
“Tenth Month 9th. I felt impelled to bring 
to view the great difference there is between 
those, who, according to the apostolic injunction, 
pray without ceasing, and in everything give 
thanks, and those who rarely pray, and who feel 
thankful for none of the blessings they partake 
of; which is truly a fearful condition. It ap- 
peared to me, if we live in the element of prayer 
and thanksgiving, there will be Divine life, and 
a fervent concern for the support and promotion 
of the cause and kingdom of Christ. But when 
he that rideth on the pale horse, whose name is 
death, is sent to our habitation, what hope can 
those have who neglect true prayer, but have 
been wrapped up in their own selfishness and 
the things of time, without gratitude for favors ; 
and have turned the back on the convicting 
power of Divine Grace? They may cry, if they 
have the time granted to do it, Lord, have 
mercy upon me! but how can they expect 
mercy, seeing they have rejected the calls of the 
Lord, when He visited and extended to them 
the offers of his mercy, and they refused to re- 
ceive and obey Him. Another class was also 
present, who are concerned to dwell in the spirit 
of prayer for strength and preservation; and to 
give thanks in the fire and in the waters, which 
are not permitted to kindle upon or to over- 
whelm them. I thought Divine help was ex- 
tended, and that the power of Christ was felt 
among us. 
“19th. This morning, under an humbling 
sense of the many mercies which have been ex- 
tended to me, I was contrited to tears before 
my gracious Heavenly Father, and enabled to 
breathe to Him fervent prayer, that He would 
be pleased in his mercy, to preserve me from 
doing anything that would grieve his Holy 
Spirit, wound my own soul, or the precious 
cause which He has called us to support before 
the world. Secret desires were also raised for 
our religious Society, that He would defend it, 
and the tribulated sufferers in it, from the ene- 
my that is seeking to divide and scatter us, and 
prevent us from exalting the doctrinesand testi- 
monies of the Gospel, as they have been opened 
unto us by the power of the Holy Spirit.” 
“Eleventh Month 7th. For many days I have 
heen ghut up, and all ability to preach the Gos- 
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pel has been withdrawn, as though I should 
never more be called into the work. I have 
been almost destitute of any sense of the quick- 
ening power; and I saw that no former open- 
ings or favors would give the least ability or 
authority to put forth a hand in this solemn and 
weighty work. I have endeavored to keep in- 
ward, and looking to the Lord, though I could 
not see or feel Him present; yet I believed it 
was the only place of safety, and the right way 
to be profited by these stripping dispensations. 
None know the feelings of destitution, produced 
by the absence of the Beloved of souls, but those 
who have been bound to Him in the everlasting 
covenant, and can be satisfied with nothing but 
the balm which He gives, and the fresh arisings 
of the Sun of Righteousness, with healing in his 
wings. Here is exercised and known the fuith 
and the patience of the saints. As these are 
steadily kept, these dispensations purge man 
from all confidence in his own wisdom and 
strength, and bring him to see that he is noth- 
ing; and that nothing but the renewed visita- 
tion and putting forth of the blessed and com- 
passionate Saviour, can ever qualify for the 
work of the ministry; or any other religious 
service in the church.” 

“23d. Our Monthly Meeting was held to-day. 
The subject of purchasing a piece of ground out 
of the city for a graveyard, was before us, and 
the proposition to do so adopted. I felt drawn 
to express the desire, that if it should be accom- 
plished, we might keep to our plain way of in- 
terring the dead, without any kind of ornament, 
or monument about the graves. If a proper 
place is procured, safely and substantially in- 
closed, and put in charge of a suitable, trusty 
caretaker, and the bodies decently interred, it is 
all we need. The dust shall return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit unto God who gave it. 
But if we depart, by little and little, from our 
religious testimonies to the purity and simplicity 
of the Gospel of Christ, in our humble manner 
of living, or our plain way of laying out and 
burying the dead, we shall fall by little and 
little, and gradually lose the character we have 
once had as a body of humble, spiritually- 
minded Christians. Several Friends expressed 
their full unity with the remarks I made on the 


occasion.” 
(To be continued.) 





THe Opera, THEATRE AND Crrcus.—The 
editor of The Waycross Herald, who has had a 
personal experience of the stage, thus sets forth 
in his paper, published in Georgia, what he 
holds to be consistency to his convictions in 
relation to theatres :— 

“From and after this date, the columns of 
this paper will be closed against opera, theatre, 
and circus advertisements. The editor feels that 
he cannot comply strictly with his Christian pro- 
fession, the aims of the church, and the religion 
of Jesus Christ, by selling his columns for ad- 
vertising such amusements, thereby drawing rev- 
enue from them. This conclusion has been ar- 
rived at after a day of thought and prayer, and 
while this course may cause some loss financially 
and severe criticism generally, he believes that 
God and the Christians of Waycross will sustain 
him.” 





eultaptneeiener 

Tue Licutr or Curist.—An evil spirit in 
man is the root of all evil deeds; so every deed 
that proceeds from that root is to be mortified ; 
and nothing can manifest such deeds giving us 
a true sight thereof, but the Spirit of the Lord, 
or light of righteousness in our own hearts, as 
it comes to shine in brightness. 


Mississippi in 1832 and 1833. Friends followed 
up their proteges, and renewed their labors for 
the welfare of these people; which, indeed, are 
still continued. 


ciated, we quote from Harvey’s book, his account 
of a farewell interview with about twenty of the 
chiefs and councillors in 1842, when he was 
preparing to leave them and return to Ohio. 
They came early in the morning and spent the 
day. 
Camis and tied them near the bars, and then 
returned to where we had been sitting. 
evening drew near, I observed them become 
very solemn and thoughtful. Soon they divided 
something among themselves that looked like 
fine seeds. 


informed me that they were now ready to return 
home. They wanted me to have everybody but 
my wife and children leave the house, and for 
us to arrange ourselves in order, according to 
our ages, so they could take a last look at each 
one of us, and bid us farewell. 
came to the door, looked in, saw us all standing 
in order on the floor, and then returned to the 
others, when they came into the house, one after 
another, according to their stations. 
Perry first took my hand, and said, ‘ Farewell, 


said, ‘ My sister, farewell.’ Tears streamed down 
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Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
(Continued from page 237.) 
The Shawnees were removed to west of the 


As an evidence that these labors were appre- 


“In the afternoon they saddled their 


When 


“One of the chiefs, who acted as interpreter, 


Henry Clay 


John 
my brother.’ Then taking my wife by the hand, 


his aged cheek, as he bid our children adieu, 
talking all the time to them in the Shawnee 
language. The othérs followed in the same 
way. Some of them were crying, and trying to 
talk to our children, as they held them by the 
hand. The children cried the whole time, as if 
they were parting with one another. The cere- 
mony lasted for some time. When they were 
through, every one started directly and mounted 
their horses, and set off for their homes across 
the prairie, one after another. Not one looked 
back, but they observed the same order as if 
they were returning from a funeral.” 

Since the preceding paragraph was written, I 
have received from a Friend in Baltimore, a 
summary account of the different visits paid to 
the Indians beyond the Ohio by Friends of 
Baltimore, from which the following is taken: 

The tribes of Indians visited were the Miamis, 
at Turtletown, eighteen miles from Fort Wayne, 
on Eel River. Their chief was “ Little Turtle,” 
a very noted Indian, who made one or two visits 
to Baltimore and Washington; one in 1802. 
Also the Pottowattomies, on river St. Josephs, 
(tributary to Lake Michigan), forty miles from 
Fort Wayne. Their chief was “Five Medals.” 
We sent a Committee in Ninth Month, 1803, 
who went on horseback’ to visit Fort Wayne. 
Also Gerald T. Hopkins and two Friends who 
made a visit in 1804, leaving Second Month 23d, 
by way of Loudon Co., Virginia, stopping at 
Winchester, Red Stone, &c. They took out a 
Friend, Philip Dennis, who remained several 
years, as instructor in farming, &c., to the 
Miamis. 

In Sixth Month, 1799, our Committee, Evan 
Thomas (father of Philip E. Thomas) and others 
visited the Wyandotts on the Upper Sandusky. 
Their chief was “-Tarhie” (the crane), a well- 
known and noted Indian of that day. 

The Committee of 1804 took two young 
Friends from Red Stone, one a carpenter and 
the other a blacksmith, who were employed 


































Ellicott and Joel Wright—returned 
Detroit, the Lakes to Niagara by vessel then 
horseback to Buffalo and Albany, and yesgel to 
New York City, thence horseback to Philadel. 
phia and Baltimore. They visited the Seneca 
Indians, of the Six Nations, en route, This 
tribe was then virtually civilized and had oye 
$100,000 in United States Bank stocks, the pro- 
ceeds of sale of their land to the Government, 
They also visited the Oneida tribe, near Oneidg 
Lake, Utica. 


upon arrival at Fort Wayne to teach th 
dians, and paid by the Government. > 
the first case of this kind on record. 
is now repeating itself! 


Probably 
History 


Gerald T. Hopkins and his party—George 
by way of 


Philadelphia Friends aided our Committee iy 


furnishing supplies, seeds, farm implements, &¢, 
to the Indians, about this date. , 


The first Indian Committee of Baltimor 


Yearly Meeting was appointed 1795. They 
were directed to collect money in aiding the 
Indian work. This Committee addressed a let. 
ter to the Six Nations. In Fifth Month, 1796, 
the Baltimore Committee appointed a sub-com. 
mittee to visit the Delawares, Shawnees, Wyan. 
dotts, etc., “northwest of the Ohio River.” They 
took letters of introduction from Timothy Pick. 
ering, United States Secretary of State, then in 
Philadelphia, dated Fifth Month 31, 1796, ad. 
dressed to Governor St. Clair of Ohio, General 
Wayne, at Fort Wayne, etc., etc. Gen. Wayne 
was then commanding at Fort Wayne military 


ost. 
In Fifth Month, 1797, a sub-committee also 


visited the Wyandott nation, at Sandusky, and 
the Delawares and Shawnees and other tributary 
tribes. 


In Twelfth Month, 1798, visited Georgetown, 


Ohio (via Red Stone) and the Tuscaroras. In 


Ninth Month, 1798, Philadelphia Friends visited 
the Wyandotts near Detroit. 

In Second Month, 1799, the Miamis wanted 
Friends to send instructors to them. Thomas 
Wistar, clerk of the Philadelphia Committee, 
wrote to our Committee on this subject, request- 
ing joint action. 

In Fifth Month 7, 1799, Baltimore sent Com- 
mittee to visit the Wyandotts on the Upper San- 
dusky. The other tribes then visited were the 
Weas, Eel Rivers, Pinkashaws, Kickapoos, Kae 
kaskias, Chippewas and Ottawas. 

In 1802 the Committees memorialized Con 
gress to stop the sales of whiskey to the Indians 
by the traders and others in Ohio. Laws were 
enacted authorizing the President to take steps 
to stop the liquor traffic, also providing for 
temporary Indian Agents, to furnish domesticant 
mals and farming implements and utensils to th 
Indians. $ 

In 1803 our Yearly Meeting appointed s 
large “Standing Committee on Indian Affairs 
Philip E. Thomas, Secretary, and Elias Ellicott, 
Treasurer. The latter had been serving # 
Treasurer to the temporary Committee sine 
1795. He remained in office till his death in 
1827. ‘ 

In an Epistle from Virginia Yearly Meeting 
issued in 1830, it is stated that their numbers 
had become so reduced, as to lead them to loo 
towards the dissolution of their Yearly Meeting, 
and that they had requested North Carolina 
and Baltimore Yearly Meetings to send deputt 
tions to their next Yearly Meeting to assist 
them in deliberating on this subject. Their 
weak condition, they say, is produced “priner 
pally from the removal of many of our members 
to States where slavery does not exist; 9 
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from the departure of many of our youth from 
the testimonies and simplicity of our ancestors.” 
The result of these deliberations was, that the 
time for taking so important a step had not fully 


othe subject was again revived in 1842, when 
Virginia Friends requested North Carolina, 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Yearly Meetings to 
appoint committees to attend their next Yearly 
Meeting, and advise with them as to what should 
be done in the reduced condition of their meet- 
yf 1843 their Epistle states, that they believe 
the time has fully come when this ancient 
Yeatly Meeting should be suspended. The 
meeting WAS united to that of Baltimore, the 
fw Friends remaining in Virginia forming a 
Half-Year’s Meeting subordinate to Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting. In 1844 was held the last 
gathering of Virginia Friends as an independ- 
ent body. 

Virginia never appears to have proved a 
very fruitful soil for the growth of Quakerism. 
Forthough the wonder-working power of Divine 
Grace produced there as well as elsewhere noble 
gecimens of Christian character, as manifested 
in the consistent Friends who were raised up in 
its limits; yet the population generally were in 
early times members of the established Church 
of England, and but scant tolerance was given 
by the laws to other professors of the Christian 
name. 

In 1662 an act was passed, imposing a fine of 
2,000 pounds of tobacco (then the recognized 
currency) on every person who refused to have 
his child baptized by a lawful minister. No 
marriage was to be reputed valid in law, but 
such as is made by the minister. 

In 1663 it was enacted—“ If any Quaker or 
other separatists whatsoever in this colony, as- 
semble themselves together to the number of 
five or more, of the age of sixteen years or up- 
wards, under the pretence of joining in a re- 
ligious worship not authorized in England or 
this country, the parties so offending, shall for 
the first offence forfeit and pay 200 pounds of 
tobacco; for the second offence, 500 pounds of 
tobacco; and for the third offence, shall be ban- 
ished the colony of Virginia.” 

A fine of 5,000 pounds of tobacco was to be 
levied on every master of a vessel that should 
bring any Quaker to reside in Virginia; and 
the same penalty was prescribed for any one 
who should entertain any Quaker in or near 
his house, to teach or preach. 

_ At the time of the revolutionary war, Friends 
in Virginia suffered much for adherence to the 
principles of peace, as they would not bear arms, 
erve in the militia or hire substitutes. Great 
spoil was made of their goods on this account, 
and their personal property was sold under the 
hammer to raise these public demands. 
Among the dissenters who suffered. in Vir- 
ginia for their religion, the Baptists were con- 
spicuous. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century, they increased much in numbers, and 
many of their preachers were imprisoned for 
preaching. In Middlesex County there was a 
young man named John Walter, who gave him- 
self up to wickedness, and for his profanity had 
acquired the name of “Swearing Jack Walter.” 
He was furious against the Baptists, and a mem- 
tofa Grand Jury who had presented one of 
heir ministers for preaching. The jury being 
dismissed, the clergyman thanked them for the 
honor they had done him, and added: “While 

Was wicked and injurious you took no notice 

of me, but since I have altered my course of life, 


‘those of modern times. 


and endeavored to reform my neighbors, you 
concern yourselves much about me. [ shall 
take the spoiling of my goods joyfully.” This 
meekness of the preacher touched the heart of 
Walter, and it resulted in his conversion, and 
becoming himself a pastor among the Baptists. 

The increase of the dissenters in numbers and 
political power was shown by the efforts made 
to secure the repeal of the law by which all the 
people were assessed for the support of the Epis- 
copal clergy. The first step gained in this con- 
test was the exemption of dissenters from this 
assessment for the year 1776. This exemption 
was annually renewed for several years, until in 
1779 the laws for the support of the clergy were 
unconditionally repealed. 


(To be continued.) 


NatronaL Honor.—A great deal is said just 
now in the columns of the press about our na- 
tional honor. It is not quite clear what is meant 
when that term is used. 

The same rules ought to govern the national 
conscience which apply to the individual con- 
science, with respect to honor. Can the deal 
ings of a collection of people be subject to a 
different moral code from that which regulates 
the conduct of private persons? Is not national 
honor essentially the same as personal honor, 
and to be guarded with the same sort of care? 

If a man strikes me, am I to return the blow 
for the sake of preserving my honor? Nay, it 
is the honor of my antagonist that is injured by 
his assault. He cannot hurt my honor by any 
action of his. His failure to make apology for 
insulting me does not impair my honor. If our 
citizens remembered this simple truth it is preb- 
able we should not be so ‘anxious to insist on a 
reparation of our national honor from Chile. 
Our honor is certainly not in the hands of Chile 
or any other power. It is in our own keeping, 
and will be just exactly what we make it. 

If we do right our honor will be unstained ; 
if we commit wrong we do it violence. 

There is danger that in precipitating a war 
we may dishonor our fair name. Let our high- 
minded meu speak out and stem the tide of dis- 
graceful sensationalism which is threatening to 
involve the American reputation.—T. WisTar 
Brown, JR., in the Public Ledger. 

Philadelphia, First Month 26th, 1892. 


In the British Friend, J. Rendel Harris 
speaks as follows of some points of difference 
between the early Christian gatherings and 
He says :— 

“My impression is, that if the saints of the 
first century could come to life again, there 
would be two things that would startle them 
more than all the changes which nineteen cen- 
turies have necessarily made in our modes of 
life; the first would be the dearth of the Holy 
Spirit in Christian assemblies, the second the 
merchandise that is made of things divine. 

This zeal for hiring our brother out to be in- 
spired for us, reminds me of a trick which was 
practised in some heathen temples in times not 
very remote from our Lord. The cunning 
priests had a curious sacrificial vessel or foun- 
tain, which normally was inactive, but flowed 
freely when the worshipper introduced money. 
Modern science has explained and exposed the 
secret of Hero’s fountain; but no modern wis- 
dom can explain away the singular analogy that 
there is between this old device of the heathen 
temples and the order of Christian worship in 
the later centuries.” 
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Extracts from “My Christian Experience.” 


BY T. G. TAYLOR, THE CONVERTED CONVICT. 


(Continued from page 175.) 


THE BELIEVER’S COURSE IS A WARFARE. 

It requires real courage to be never ashamed 
of Christ and his words. There are times and 
places in life, in which it is easy for a Christian 
to be on the side of truth, when all about him 
are professed Christians, and hold to his own 
view of Christ’s truth, he can go with the crowd 
conscientiously. But when alone among his 
polite scoffers, when irreligious and fashionable 
visitors look upon him with scorn and contempt ; 
and, harder still, when his daily companions 
speak slightly of truths which he deems vital to 
Christ’s cause, then it is not so easy to be true to 
his convictions and to Him whom he professes 
to serve. But fidelity to Christ in these testing 
times, is the fidelity on which He pivots his 
eternal recognition of us as his faithful followers, 
and the reward for this shall be peace. 

Traveller o’er life’s rugged pathway 
We shall meet with many foes; 


But we have this thought to cheer us, 
Every conflict, Jesus knows. 


Jesus marks each weary footstep 
When the burden heavy grows; 
He is ever near to help us, 
For our weakness, Jesus knows. 


ONE STICK AT A TIME. 

I compare the troubles which we have to un- 
dergo, to a great bundle of faggots far too large 
for us to lift, but God does not require us to lift 
it all at once. He mercifully unties the bundle 
and gives us first one stick which we are to carry 
to-day, and another which we are to carry to- 
morrow, aud so on. This we might easily man- 
age if we would only take the burden appointed 
for us each day, but we choose to increase our 
trials by carrying yesterday’s sticks over again, 
and adding to-morrow’s burden to our load be- 
fore we are required to bear it. 

Now, Christian brother, if thou art consider- 
ing whether thou art sufficient for the trials that 
threaten thee—for the duties that devolve upon 
thee, and for the responsibilities that are before 
thee—hear what Christ says, “As thy days, so 
shall thy strength be.’”’ 


“God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 


Nothing is more impossible than for the car- 
nal heart to serve God acceptably, therefore 
God in his unerring wisdom often takes ways 
which seem strange to us, to change the current 
of our thoughts and draw our affections from 
earth to heaven; and we should ever bear in 
mind that He is our kind Benefactor, and the 
way He appoints is the best for us. Our songs 
of joy may sometimes be turned to sorrow, but 
this sorrow eventually brings forth fruit, more 
to be desired than all the treasures of the earth. 

Some sad reverse may suddenly deprive us of 
all home comforts, and perhaps we may be for- 
saken by friends and relatives; but it is when 
the heart is hardened with sorrow which no 
human aid can relieve, that we learn how pre- 
cious is Divine aid. Trials and afflictions help 
us to unbar the door of our hearts, and invite 
the Comforter in, bringing joy and peace, which 
the world can never afford, and teaching us 
patience, and humility and tenderness of heart. 


B.S. FT. 


SPRINGVILLE, Iowa, First Month, 1892. 








































For “THE FRIEND.” 


ICE-BOUND. 
BY JESSE EDGERTON. 


Our Whittier sang of “ Snow-Bound,” 
And tuned his touching lays 

To the rhythm of old time, 
And simple country ways. 


Be mine the humbler duty, 

The theme as grand and true— 
To tell of nature [ce-bound 

This year of Ninety-two. 


’Twas winter, and the fallen snow 
Was white on wood and field; the glow 
Of evening faded into night, 

Yet not to darkness, for the light 

Of the full moon came drifting down, 
In slumbrous waves upon the town. 
Not the clear silver glow that seems 
The ideal moonlight of our dreams, 
But tangled in the mirky bars 

Of haze and mist, that quite shut out 
The twinkling of the silent stars, 
But, compensating, wove about 

The moon’s pale face, an aureole, 
Fresh from Refraction’s mystic hand, 
Which Nature’s children understand 
Portends the coming of the storm. 


Down the long streets the serried ranks 
Of incandescent lamps aglow, 
Flung out their dazzling rays, that fell 
In sparkling whiteness on the snow; 
And falling from the maple boughs 
Which in the chill wind swing and sway 
The moving shadows sharp and dark, 
On pavement and on ional lay. 
While darkly rising high aloof, 
Were ghostly spire and spectral roof. 


And thus the night came down. The wind 
Was moaning fretfully without ; 
Within, the cheerful hearth about, 

Is gathered from the toil and care 

Of the world’s tasks, its work and wear, 
The members of the household band. 
Happy the man for whom the night 
Brings rest and comfort, and the bright 
Enjoyment of the social life 

Of home, where mother, sister, wife 

Or children sanctify and bless 

His lot with love and tenderness. 


When morning woke the world again 
From slumber; on the window pane 
We heard the music of the rain, 

The patter of the tiny feet 

And solemn voices of the sleet. 


And thus all day the clouds that hung 
Low, over wood, and field, and town, 

From out their folds of darkness flung 
Their wealth of liquid droplets down, 

Which freezing as it fell, became 

Of other form and other name. 


The day, of darkness and of rain, 
Without a glimpse of sun or sky 
To cheer its brevity, went by 

And brought the silent night again. 


Thus pass our days of sorrow, 
Thus come our nights of tears, 
But we find that God’s to-morrow 
Is brighter than our fears ; 
And we find the cherished sweetness, 
And the ecstacy of life 
Are following up the bitterness, 
The anguish and the strife; 
And Heaven’s angelic anthem, 


The discord of our life. 


So, when the morrow came again 
Forgotten was the gloom and rain. 
We only saw the beauty spread 
Around, beneath and overhead. 

Far south the sun rose; and his rays 
Kindled the tree tops in a blaze 

Of glory, which the artist’s skill 
May never copy. On the hill 

The forest trees were bending low 
With burnished silver all aglow. 
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Upon the nearer shrubs and trees 
The icy sheathing hung, and these 
With hues prismatic greet the eye 
Like those that arch the summer sky. 


E’en the unsightly weeds that grew 
Upon the roadside now became 
The peers in fact, if not in name, 

Of lily white and violet blue. 


Tcicles from the eaves o’erhead 
Hung like a thousand erystal spears, 
Forged by the frost-king from the tears 
The dark and pitying clouds had shed. 


The drifts of snow beside the road, 
In beauteous forms and bold designs 
With sweeping curves and graceful lines 
In the same brilliant armor glowed. 


Poles on the street-side in the sun 
Stand glistening, and the wires that run 
From post to post like ropes of glass, 
Through which the electric currents play, 
Catch up the sunbeams as they pass, 
And fling them glorified away. 


Such lavish beauty everywhere! 
Such loveliness of field and wood! 

Even the pure transparent air 

Seems throbbing with the voiceless prayer 
Of Nature in her rev’rent mood. 


Teach me, O Father, more to see, 
That all the beautiful and grand 

In Nature, speaks aloud of Thee, 
And gladly owns Thy forming hand. 


That all the sparkling gems of light, 
That dance and glitter in our sight, 
Ruby and sapphire, that a king 
Might envy, Thou alone could bring 
To grace the shining earth to-day 
And render beautiful and sweet 

The footsteps of Thy glorious feet. 


CoLuMBIANA, O., First Month 15, 1892. 
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Incidents and Reflections—No. 245. 


IN THE TIGER JUNGLE. 
(Concluded from page 235.) 

But now a new, and seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulty confronted us. The dank jungle, 
the rain, the fever, the tigers, had been taken 
into account; but in spite of them we had de- 
termined to push through and reach the second 
cataract before the Sunday. But difficulties 
breed. We now met two fleet-footed, daring 
huntsmen, who had been down to a point two 
miles beyond, to inspect their traps, and were 
on the full run back to shelter for the night. 
Swift and sure of foot, with no impediment, they 
could, before dark, make the last village we 
had passed as we entered the jungle in the 
morning. 

We halted them to inquire of the region 
ahead. We knew that some two miles in front 
was an affluent of the Godavery, which ran 
down from the bluffs to our right, and which we 
had expected to ford, and pitch our camp for 
the night on an open knoll a little distance be- 
yond it, where, with bright camp-fires and watch- 
fulness, we could pass the night in comparative 
safety. But from these hunters we learned that 
the back-water of the Godavery flood, which was 
thirty feet higher than usual, had made these 
streams absolutely unfordable. 

“Was there no boat?” 

“ None.” 

“No material for a raft?” 

“ None whatever.” 

And on the hunters dashed for safety. The 
two royal guides and I had called them apart, 
alone, and questioned them. The guides knew 
the country well, but this unprecedently high 
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back-water was entirely unexpected 
seemed dazed by the as r a 
plodding on. 
to the south of the Godavery and parallel with 
it. Two miles further south were the high bluff: 
but with dense, impenetrable, thorny : 
gle between us and them. The country between 
river and bluff was flat and flooded. 

We knew of only this one knoll beyond this 
affluent where we could encamp. Ten mile 
beyond it again was another affluent; but that 
would be flooded as much as this. Still, eoulg 
we not in some way get across this one and 8. 
cure safety for one night? 

“Guides! If we press on to this little rive 
can we not make a raft of some kind and get 
over before dark?” 

“Alas! there are no dry trees,” they wid 
“and these green jungle trees will sink of them. 
selves in the water, even if there were time to 
fell them.” 

This I knew to be true. 

“Ts there no knoll on this side that we can 
pitch on 

“No, from the river to bluff it is all like 


this.” 


We were standing in wet and mud as we 


talked. 


what to do.” 

I drew back and rode behind the marching 
column. The native preachers had partly over. 
heard the statement about the cross river being 
uncrossable. 
back, they gathered that we were in straits 
They knew that in an hour it would be sunset 
Dense clouds even now made it seem growing 


dark. 


fierce, hungry roar of the tigers in the rattan 
jungle at our right. 
assistants, but I spoke to God. As my horse 
tramped on in the marshy path, my heart went 
up and claimed the promised presence. “Mas 
ter! Was it not for thy sake that we came here? 
Did we not covenant with thee for the journey 
through? Have we not faithfully preached thy 
name the whole long way? 
any danger, have we quailed before any foe? 
Didst thou not promise ‘I will be with you?’ 
Now we need thee. We are in blackest danger 
for this night. Only thou canst save us from 
this jungle, these tigers, this flood. O Master! 
Master! show me what to do.” 

An answer came; not audible, but distinct as 
though spoken in my ear by human voice: 
“Turn to the left, to the Godavery, and you will 
find rescue.” Riding rapidly forward, I over 
took the guides. 
davery?” 

“A good mile,” 

“Ts there no village on its bank.” 

“No, none within many miles; and the banks 
are all overflowed.” 

“Is there no mound, nor rising ground 0 
which we could camp, out of this water?” 

“Tt is all low and flat like this.” 

I drew apart, and prayed again, as we atill 
plodded on. Again came the answer: “Tum 
to the left, to the Godavery, and you will find 
rescue.” Again I called the guides and que 
tioned them. “Are you sure there is no rising 
ground by the river, where we can pitch, with 
the river on one side for protection, and call 
fires around us, on the other, through the night? 

“ None, whatever.” 

“Think well. Is there no dry timber, of 
which we could make a raft?” 

“Tf there were any it would all be washed 
away by these floods.” 


—<£*=a 
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“Keep marching on. 


I will consider 










From my countenance, as I fell 
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I said not a word to my 
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“Js there no boat, of any sort on the river? I 
have authority to seize anything I need.” 

“None nearer than the cataract.” 

“How long would it take us to reach the 
Godavery by the nearest path?” 

“Half an hour; but it would beso much time 
Jost, for we would have to come back here and 
cat our way through this jungle to the bluff, and 
dimb that. There is no other way of getting 
ground these two flooded streams that we must 

to reach the cataract.” 

“How long would it take to cut our way 

to the bluff? ” 
ae six hours, and it will be dark in an 


We have fought all day to keep it from coming 
here, but it seemed as though a supernatural 
power was shoving the boat over, and an hour 
ago we gave up and let it float in here and tied 
it up for safety to this tree. Don’t be angry, 
sir; as soon as the river goes down, or gets 
smooth, we will get the boat back where it be- 
longs. Don’t have us punished for letting it 
come here. We could not help it.” 

“All right, my men,” said 1; “I take com- 
mand of this boat. I have authority to use any 
Government property I require on this journey. 
I shall use the boat and reward you well, and 
give you a letter to your superior that will clear 
you of all blame.” 

The boat, a large: flat-boat, with strong rail- 
ings along both sides, and square ends to run 
upon the shore, had been built by the British 
military authorities in the troublous times fol- 
lowing the mutiny in those regions, and placed 
on an affluent of the Godavery, higher up, on 
the north bank, to ferry artillery and elephants 
across in their punitive expeditions; and it was 
still kept there. These men were paid monthly 
wages to keep it always ready, at its station, in 
case of sudden need. 

Who had ordered that tidal wave in the morn- 
ing of that day that had torn it from its moor- 
ings and driven it so many miles down the river; 
that had thwarted every endeavor of the fright- 
ened boatmen to force it to the north shore, and 
had brought it to the little cove-like recess, just 
where we would strike the river? Who but He 
on whose orders we had come? He who had 
said: “I will be with you;” He who knew be- 
forehand the dire straits in which we would be, 
in that very place, on that very day, that very 
hour, He who had told us so distinctly: “Turn 
to the left, to the Godavery, and you will find 
rescue?” I bowed my head, and, in amazed 
reverence, I thanked my God for this signal 
answer to our pleading prayer. - 

The guides now came in sight through the 
bushes, with ‘all the party following, and looked 
dazed as they saw me quietly arranging to put 
our whole party on the boat for the night; and 
I heard some say to others: “How did the 
Dhora know of this boat being here, and come 
right out on to it? None of us knew of it.” To 
my native preachers I simply said: “God heard 
our prayers, and this is the answer;” for I knew 
that they had been praying on foot while I was 
praying on horseback. “ Yes,” said they, rever- 
ently, “ He has heard our prayer, and delivered 
us. We will never doubt Him again.” 

We pitched our raoti, or long, low, soldier's 
tent upon the boat. It exactly covered it, so 
that we tied the eaves of the tent to the railings 
of the boat, and made a tight house and a secure 
abode for the night, and within it the whole 
party were able to gather, with all the baggage. 
Before dark all hands had gathered a sufficiency 
of wood and brush to keep a bright camp fire 
burning through the night on the shore, at the 
end of the boat. It had not rained for the last 
hour and a half before we reached the boat, nor 
did it begin again until we were all safely housed 
on the boat and the camp-fire well burning, with 
such large logs well on fire that it burned on, 
with replenishing, in spite of the rain through 
the night; and it was well that it did, for the 
tigers had scented us and were eager for prey. 
The tent was large enough for us all if we sat 
up, but not to lie down in; and I sat watching 
at the shore end of the boat, pistol in hand, 
through the night, lest, in spite of the fire, a 
tiger should try to spring on. 



























I. 
eh shall we do for to-night ?” 

“God knows,” and they looked the despair 
that they felt. 

[ drew aside again, and prayed, as I rode on. 
“Turn to the left, to the Godavery, and you will 
find rescue,’ came the response the third time. 
It was not audible. None of those near heard 
it Icannot explain it, but to me it was as dis- 
tinct as though spoken by a voice in my ear. 
Itthrilled me. “God’s answer to my prayer,” 
sid I. “I cannot doubt, I must act, and that 
instantly.” 

Hastening forward to the guides, at the head 
of the column, “ Halt!” said I, in a voice to be 
heard by all. “Turn sharp to the left. Guides, 
show us the shortest way to the Godavery. 
Quick!” They remonstrated stoutly; that it 
was only labor lost, but that we should be in a 
worse plight there than here, for the river might 
rise higher and wash us away in the darkness 
of the night. “Obey!” said I. “March sharp, 
or night will come. I am master here, and in- 
tend to be obeyed. Show the way to the river.” 

All the party had surrounded me. My native 
preachers looked up inquiringly at my awed 
face. “There is rescue at the river,” was all I 
said. How could I say more? Providentially, 
we had just come to where an old path led at 
right angles to our former course, and directly 
toward the river, and down that path we went. 
The step of all was quicker than before. “The 
Dhora has heard of some help at the river,” I 
overheard the coolies say to one another. I had 
heard of help; but what it was I knew not. 
My anxiety seemed to have gone. There was 
an intense state of expectancy in its place. Half 
4 mile from the river I spurred forward past the 
guides. I knew the coolies would not desert me 
now. There was no place of safety they could 
reach for the night. They would cling around 
me for protection. 

I cantered out from among the bushes to the 
bank, keenly observant. There, right under my 
feet, was a large flat-boat, tied to a tree at the 
shore, with two men upon it trying to keep it 
afloat in the rising and falling current. 

“How did this boat get here?” said I. 

“Oh, sir, don’t be angry with us,” said the 
boatmen, taking me to be an officer of the British 
India Government, to whom the boat belonged, 
and thinking I was taking them to task for not 
keeping the boat on its proper station; “we 
tried our best to keep the boat from coming 
here; but, sir, it seemed as though it was pos- 
This morning we were on our station, 
— upper ri ver, caring for the boat as usual, 
when a huge rolling wave came rushing down 

¢river and snapped the cables and swept the 

‘into the current. We did our utmost to 
ca ~_ to that bank of the Tiver, but it 
ro f urther and further out into the cur- 
the, @ more we pulled for the British bank, 

more it would work over toward the Nizam’s, 





















We heard their 
roaring and snarling in the bushes near at hand, 
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and once I fancied I saw the glaring eyes of a 
royal tiger peering at us between the two near- 
est bushes. 
charge over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways,” 
was the thought that kept running through my 
mind after we had, as we settled down for the 
night, read the ninety-first Psalm in the beauti- 
ful Telugu language, and offered up prayers of 
thanksgiving and praise to the Most High, under 
the shadow of whose wings we were abiding. 


But “He shall give his angels 


At the dawn of day, taking down our tent, 


we shoved out into the stream, and floated down 
twelve miles, past both affluent streams, that 
were too high for us to ford, and until the roar- 
ing of the cataract warned us that we were just 
coming into the rapids; and there we moored 
the boat, and left it, that the coolies, after they 
should have taken us to the foot of the barrier, 
might come back, and, in it, go up again past 
those rivers, and so reach their home. 


Of our twenty miles further march, around 


the cataract and rapids, in the alternating 
blazing sun and drenching rain, when one after 
another of my native assistants fell under that 
terrible jungle fever, and each, in a state of un- 
consciousness, was tied in a blanket to a bam- 
boo, and thus borne onward by the extra coolies 
that I had provided for just such an emergency, 
while twice I almost fell from my horse from the 


power of the blistering sun between the rains, 
but in answer to prayer received strength to 
mount again and proceed, myself leading the 
party; of our reaching the river again, and the 
coolies’ joy at receiving their promised triple 
pay, and bounding off for the boat and home; 
of the smoke of the coming steamer at last ap- 
pearing over the trees lining the river, after we 
had been waiting in that fever bed for a week ; 
of it and another carrying us down two hundred 
miles of river, into open land and inhabited 
towns again; of our further journey southward, 
and all reaching home, two months later, re- 
stored, guarded, guided, and brought there in 
safety by the “I am with you always;” I must 
not now delay to write, for the tale so far has 
kept me fully long, and I must stop. 

{ have tried to give a vivid picture of the 
events of that pivotal day; but nothing can equal 
the vivid consciousness we had that day of the 
presence of the Master; nothing can equal the 
vividness of the certitude, that day, that God did 
intervene and save us. 

Some who have not tested it may sneer and 
doubt, but we five know that God hears prayer. 


J. W. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Christian States- 
man, writing a few weeks ago regarding certain 
religious meetings at Clifton Springs, New York, 
remarked as follows :— 


“The religious meetings in the chapel in the 
large Sanitarium are deeply interesting. At the 
meeting on Wednesday evening the chaplain 
propounded the inquiry, ‘ Why do ministers so 
seldom preach upon the Being, the Work, and 
the Power of the Holy Spirit?’ He had been 
chaplain in this institution for twenty years. A 
dozen bishops of the different churches and 
hundreds of ministers have preached in the 
Sanitarium during that time, and not one of 
them had preached on that subject. To his 
mind it was most astonishing that the work of 
the Holy Spirit was so left out of view, for of 
all the places in the world, the people here, with 
their nervous troubles and varied forms of dis- 
eases, needed the comforting, the soothing, the 
healing influence of the Spirit.” 
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“ After Many Days.” 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find 
it after many days.”—Eccl. xi. 1. 

In the summer of 1866 I drove, accompanied 
by my eldest son, into the hotel yard at Walton- 
on-the-Nazs, in Essex. It was then much resorted 
to by summer visitors, and I had myself spent 
many pleasant days in pursuit of natural history 
on its shore and in the adjoining marshes. The 
face of the hostler who came to take my pony 
was familiar to me, but mine was more so to 
him, for he looked at me with an expression 
which spoke friendly recognition. 

I enquired whether he knew me, to which he 
aang replied in the affirmative, calling me 

y both names, adding “ How long is it since 
your mother preached in Mrs. Hubbard’s barn?” 

“T can tell you,” was my reply, “for I was 
there, forty years this very month ; it was in the 
summer of 1826.” 

“What was her text?” he asked. “That I 
cannot tell,” Isaid. “I can tell you,” he quickly 
responded: “it was ‘Come unto Me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest,’ etc. Ah!” said he, “that sermon was 
wonderfully blessed to me, and to my mother, 
and to many more, some of whom are yet living 
to praise Him for it; no sermon ever made such 
an impression upon the people here.” I handed 
him a few tracts, for which he warmly thanked 
me, saying that he and his daughter distributed 
tracts to the people as they came out of chapel. 
I felt that I could salute him as a brother be- 
loved, and when we parted it was in that “ unity 
of spirit” which is indeed “the bond of peace.” 

It was a great pleasure to keep him supplied 
with these little messengers of love. His ac- 
knowledgments were touchingly beautiful, Once 
he wrote: I knelt down in my little harness- 
house, having locked the door, and thanked the 
Lord for his goodness in thus caring for us, and 
helping us to work for Him.” 

Years passed on, and circumstances hindered 
our holding much intercourse with poor Thomas 
James (for that was his name) until a few weeks 
ago, when my wife and I spent about ten days 
again at Walton. On inquiry, I found that he 
was yet alive, and able to do a little work. I 
sought him out, and words cannot describe his 
joy at meeting me; it was truly a joy to me too 
to receive his cordial greeting. It was quite as 
much as we could either of us bear. He is now 
82, living all alone, but still doing what he can 
in the service of Him who called him at that 
meeting 65 years ago—who gave him grace, at 
17 years of age, to accept the call, and who is 
with him still, enabling him “with prayer and 
thanksgiving to make his request known,” and 
to enjoy the friendship of several other old people 
who were present at that meeting in the barn, 
and who received a like blessing with himself. 

I conclude with a copy of his last letter, ac- 
knowledging a parcel of tracts, just adding, here 
was and is “ fruit after many days.” My dear 
mother “ceased from her labors” nearly 50 years 
ago, knowing nothing of this blessed fruit. May 
we not believe that her “ works do follow her.” 

JONATHAN GRUBB. 

EpGpaston, Second Mo., 11, 1891. 

THOMAS JAMEs’s Last LETTER. 
“ WALTON, October 15, 1891. 

“Mr. GruspB:—Thank you very much for the 
good packet of books you so kindly sent me, which 
I received in Tuesday morning’s post. I felt it my 
duty to lock myself in my humble abode, and then 
I prayed to God, in my poor humble way, that He 
would send down his richest blessing on my kind 
friends, while they were spared to live in their new 


home. I prayed for every member of their family, 
that they might live and prosper. I prayed that 
God in his mercy would give to me his blessing in 
reading them books, to my soul’s peace and safety. 
I prayed that I might embrace the opportunity of 
giving them to others, that they might have the 
same like blessing, and if I never see you again, 
Ob! that we may all meet around the throne of 
God, to part no more. 

Your humble servant, ea 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Encouragement to Faithfulness. 


“If ye know these things happy are ye if ye 
do them.” As we reflect upon the present un- 
settled condition of our Society in some places, 
we may observe some things which seem very 
discouraging. It is well to notice these things, 
it is true, but let us observe a little on the other 
hand also, and see whether there is not in many 
places an evidence that many who are following 
the same good Master are being drawn nearer 
and nearer one to another, and being prepared 
to labor in love and fellowship for the spreading 
of the good cause of truth and righteousness in 
the earth. 

Now, if this is the case, it should encourage 
us to more individual faithfulness. May we not 
rejoice in believing, that the good Master is 
turning the hearts of the children of men in 
many places more and more unto himself? and 
if these are faithful, there may be judges raised 
up as at the first and counsellors as at the begin- 
ning, who will stand for the law and for the 
testimonies. Sons may be called from afar and 
daughters as from the ends of the earth. 

Has not the time fully come for a returning 
to individual faithfulness and as the heart of 
one man in unity and fellowship to labor for 
the rebuilding of the walls which have been laid 
waste, and repairing the gates which were de- 
stroyed. 

We reac that when the children of Israel 
began to plead for muvre liberties, and disre- 
garded the laws of Moses, their leader, who led 
them out of Egypt, then their enemies prevailed 
over them; but when they returned to the Lord 
with the whole heart, again and again He had 
mercy on them and passed by their transgres- 
sions. And can we doubt that if we were to 
faithfully follow the law of the new covenant, 
now written in our hearts, that we too should 
be fed with food convenient for us and also be 
preserved on every side as they were under the 
old law. 

And it would be well for us to remember how 
they were to gather manna for food every day, 
just what.was needed and no more. So, we too 
should seek to be fed with spiritual food from 
heaven to preserve us alive day by day, not de- 
pending on what was gathered before or re- 
ceived in time passed. 

And when they returned in those days to 
build again the temple which was destroyed by 
their enemies, many shouted aloud for joy. 
And perhaps there might be rejoicing even now 
among some of the ancient and honorable men 
and women of our day, if there was such a re- 
turning, with full purpose of heart to build on 
the alone sure foundation, Christ Jesus the rock 
of ages, and to observe more faithfully the new 
law written with his good Spirit in the temple 
of our hearts, as in the days of old and as in 
former years. 

But, as it was said of old, as the mountains 
are around about Jerusalem, so the Lord is still 
around about his people, at the present day, 
and if all the praise and honor is given to Him 
He will prosper the work and make a way when 


there seems to be no way. He will be 
in weakness, riches in poverty, and a present 
helper in every needful time. And other 
fessors seeing that our safety depends not e 
sacrificing our principles but in trusting the 
name of the Lord, which is a strong tower 
whereinto the righteous may flee and find safet: 
they may also come out of Babylon md 
obliged to acknowledge more fully as Baal’s 
followers did, that the God of Elijah was the 
true God, saying, “the Lord He is 
Lord He is God.” Happy is that people who 
is in such a case, ha is that people 
God isthe Lord. ae 
And do we not see much to encourage ug tp 
leave all those hindering things which ar bp 
hind, laying aside every weight and the sip 
which doth so easily beset us, and run with 
tience the race set before us, looking unto Jeu 
the author and finisher of our faith, who said if 
thy brother trespass against thee not only seyen 
times a day but seventy times seven, thou shalt 
forgive him. So, we see, all should have much 
charity, sympathy and forbearance for one ap 
other. “If ye know these things happy are ye 
if ye do them.” J. P.8, 


Coa CREEK, Iowa, Second Mo. 1, 1892. 


For “ THE FRIEND,” 

In “Tue Friend” of First Month 9th, page 
188, an account is given of a horse race being 
stopped by prayer, or in answer to prayer. This 
is nothing strange to people who pray in faith, 
believing. 

In the Seventh Month, 1890, the writer paid 
a visit to Friends in southern California, and 
was kindly welcomed to a Friend’s house » 
their guest during our stay in one of their towns 
But here was a fine race-track about one hun- 
dred feet from the Friend’s garden line, graded 
and rolled in the most perfect manner, and also 
an eight-foot fence had been built around it; 
but now was taken down, and still laying in 
piles along the track ready to be hauled away. 
The woman Friend (our hostess) gave us a short 
history of this new race-track. She brought it 
to the Lord and asked for its downfall, which 
speedily took place. The owner felt her infle 
ence against it, and called on her and tried to 
reason with her about it, saying that he would 
be a heavy loser by it, &c. But there was no 
let up until the fence came down (but did not 
apply to man about it). And then he wentand 
leased it to a base ball club, who took 
sion the following First-day. But our Friend 
was equal to the emergency, and met them a 
the start, and asked for an interview with the 
officers of the club, which was politely granted, 
when she reasoned with them on the degrading 
influence of their doings, especially on Firstdyy, 
commonly called the Sabbath. 

But they had rented the ground and ba 
come there to play a game of base ball, ail 
were not to be heat off by the Quakeress’ presd 
ing. Therefore, as soon as she had gone in 
her house, the game commenced and was gollg 
on finely, when, lo the Friend again appea 
coming towards them carrying a large 
worn Bible. This was too much for them. No 
doubt they thought now that she was about 
read from the good book and then preach 8 
veritable sermon to them. But they did ot 
wait—for in less time than it takes to write 
their heels were toward the base ball grounds, 
with ball and bats, Spectators and actors, 
hied away toward their homes, and never 
returned. And the Friend went to her how 
with her Bible—a victor by the power of t 
Lord. 
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While I walked in the garden she would| The Effect of Early Surroundings.—In a family 

























be continued rests on the votes of the Negro citi- 
zens of the State. 
can party is as much divided on the Lottery ques- 
tion as the Democratic, it says: 
a condition of things which suggests that every 
possible influence should be brought to bear upon 
the Negroes of Louisiana to vote on the right side. 
There comes times when a race that has been put 
down and practically disfranchised finds its chance, 
and if its chance is well improved the helpful fruit 
of it will last for many years. 
Louisiana should now, when called to their help 
by the respectable white element in Louisiana, 
come out strongly for good morals and good order, 
it would be remembered to their credit, and their 
rights would be more respected in future. 


After stating that the Republi- 


“Here we have 


If the Negroes of 
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A Friend in England writes to us, “I have 
much appreciated from number to number [of 
THE Friend] the selections from Journal of 
William Evans; and have been led to exclaim, 
‘What excellent men there have heen among 
you! What sons and daughters of the Lord’s 
own teaching and anointing! May his good 
hand yet work on yielding and believing souls 
in this day also!’” 

It is indeed the “good hand” of the Lord 
only, that can prepare sons and daughters for 
his work and service; and, surely, it may well 
be the prayer of all those who love his cause, 
that those on whom his hand works may prove 
to be “yielding and believing,” so that they may 
not frustrate his gracious designs towards them. 
How inexpressibly sad is the condition of those 
to whom the visitations of Divine love have 
come in vain, and to whom the language is ap- 
plicable—“ Because I have called and ye re- 
fused, I have stretched out mine hand, and no 
man regarded, I also will laugh at your calamity, 
I will mock when your fear cometh.” With 
what earnestness of feeling did David pray— 
“ Take not thy holy Spirit from me.” 

Nothing can bring true comfort and peace to 
the soul, bowed down under a sense of trans- 
gression, but a renewed extension of the grace 
of God. 

Among the precious letters of Isaac Pening- 
ton, there is one peculiarly sweet, in which he 
speaks of a state that has forfeited the sweet and 
tender visitations of the Most High, and is be- 
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come dry, dead, barren, thick, earthy; and ex- 
claims—“O, my God! let that soul feel the stir- 
rings of the springs of life, and find some encour- 
agements from thee, to hope in the free and large 
mercies of the Shepherd of Israel; who casteth 
not off his sheep because of their wanderings, be- 
cause of their backslidings, because of their in- 
firmities, because of their diseases, nay, not be- 
cause of their hardness; but pursues them with 
his love, findeth them out, visiteth with his cor- 
recting hand according to their need, woundeth 
with his sword, and melteth in his fire, until He 
hath made them tender and pliable, and then He 
pours in the fresh oil of his salvation and sweetly 
healeth them.” 


We have received a circular from “The In- 
dian Rights Association,” calling attention to the 
danger that there is of a large reduction being 
made by the present Congress of the United 
States, in the amount appropriated for the edu- 
cation of the Indians. 

Believing it to be of great importance to the 
Indians that they should be properly educated 
and prepared to take their places as members 
of the national family, we should greatly regret 
any such reduction being made; especially as 
the present Commissioner of Indian affairs seems 
to be actuated by an honest desire to promote 
the welfare of the people under his charge, and 
to administer the funds judiciously. 

The advocates of economy can find a much 
larger and better field for their exertions, in 
endeavoring to retrench the enormous outlays 
fur naval, military and pension purposes —com- 
pared with which the Indian appropriations are 
trifling in amount. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

UniteEp Srates.—Congressmen, foreign Ministers 
accredited to the United States and forty of the lead- 
ing journalists of the National Capital left on the 19th 
inst. on four special trains for Chicago to inspect the 
World’s Fair site, and to see the progress made in the 
erection of buildings. The party, numbering over 
350, will be the guests of the citizens of Chicago for 
four days. 

The American line steamer Indiana sailed from 
Washington Street wharf in this city, on the 22nd 
inst., for Libau, on the east shore of the Baltic Sea, 
laden to the limit of her capacity, with flour and 
other provisions for the famishing Russians. A great 
concourse of people assembled on the neighboring 
wharves, and many people stood on the New Jersey 
shore opposite, to witness the departure of the steamer 
on her errand of love and mercy. 

Inquiries made throughout the cotton belt by the 
St. Louis Globe- Democrat shows that planters will raise 
less cotton during 1892 than in 1891. It is said the 
planters realize the necessity for more diversified crops 
and are preparing land for corn, tobacco and vegeta- 
bles. In North Carolina this change of crops is ex- 
pected to amount to an “agricultural revolution.” 

The Salton Sea, which was comparatively low at the 
end of the dry season, has become nearly filled again, 
and is constantly rising. 

Extensive deposits of bituminous coal are said to 
have been found in the Mesaba Range, in Minnesota. 
A discovery of petroleum is also alleged to have been 
made. 

Silver is reported to have been found on Batchelor 
Mountain, Col., that runs 1,000 ounces to the ton of ore. 

A fire broke out at 11 o’clock on the night of the 
17th inst., in a dry goods store, corner of Canal and 
Bourbon Streets, New Orleans, and soon spread to the 
adjacent buildings. Some of the largest retail dry 
goods stores in the city were burned, most of them 
newly erected and considered excellent risks. The 
losses are estimated at $1,110,000, and insurance 
$750,000. 

The number of deaths reported in this city last week 
was 537; being 12 more than the previous week, and 
134 more than the corresponding week of 1891. Of 
the foregoing, 287 were males and 250 females; 63 
died of consumption; 60 of pneumonia; 45 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 42 of diphtheria; 26 of old age; 22 


of bronchitis; 20 of convulsions; 18 of apoplexy; 15 
of typhoid fever; 15 of cancer; 13 of Bright’s disease ; 
13 of influenza; 13 of inflammation of the brain and 
11 of marasmus. 

Markets, &e.—U. 8. 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, 1164. 117; 
currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

Cotton was quiet at the late decline. 
uplands officially quoted 74c. per pound. 

FrEp.— Winter bran, in bulk, $19.50 a $20.25 ; spring 
bran, in bulk, $18.50 a $19.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.10 a 
$3.40; do. do., extras, $3.50 a $3.90; No.2 winter 
family, $4.00 a $4.25; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.35 a $4.60; Western winter, clear, $4.35 a $4.60; 
do. do., straight, $4.60 a $4.85; winter patent, $4.85 
a $5.15; Minnesota, clear, $4.35 a $4.60; do., straight, 
$4.60 a $4.90; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.30; do. do., fa- 
vorite brands, higher. Rye flour was in fair request, 
and firm, at $4.25 per barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.04} a $1.05. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 483 a 48} ets. 
No. 2 white oats, 373 a 373 cts. 

Beer Carrie.—Extra, 5} cts; good, 4} a 5 cts.; 
medium, 43 a 43 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; culls, 33 a 
33 cts.; fat cows, 2} a 4 cts. 

SHEEP AND Lamss.—Extra, 6 a 6} cts. ; good, 5} a 
5} cts.; medium, 5 a 5} cts.; common, 4}a 4} cts.; 
culls, 3 a 4 cts.; lambs, 43 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Chicagos at 7} a 7% cts.; other Western at 
7a 74 cts.; State hogs, 6} a 6} cts. 

ForeiGNn.—On the 18th inst. the long-talked-of Irish 
Local Government bill was introduced in the House 
of Commons by Balfour. It was received with silence 
by the Conservatives, and with jeers by the Liberals 
and Nationalists. The Press generally condemn it, 
and its defeat seems probable, with an early dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. 

Snow storms have prevailed in Great Britain last 
week and the whole of England is reported to be cov- 
ered. A report from London dated the 2Ist, says: 
The snow storm in Ireland continued throughout 
Saturday night. All trains on the Waterford and 
Limerick system were blocked. Traffic was only par- 
tially interrupted today. The Limerick and Kerry 
line is completely blocked. The snow has caused 
heavy losses to live stock. 

For the first time in many years the Isle of Wight 
is covered with snow, so that the roads are impassable. 

The St. James’ Gazette says that the negotiations 
which are being conducted between England and Rus- 
sia, in regard to the expulsion by Russian officers in 
Ninth Month last of Captain Younghusband from the 
Pamir, point to a settlement favorable to England. 
The Russian authorities have fully investigated the 
affair, and have concluded that the Russian officers 
acted precipitately, and Russia now shows her full 
desire to make reparation for the acts of her officers. 
It is expected, the St. James’s Gazette adds, that an 
apology compatible with the dignity of both countries 
will be tendered to England by Russia. 

A dispatch dated Paris, Second Month 18th, says: 
“All the members of the French Ministry have ten- 
dered their resignations to President Carnot. The 
cause of the resignation of the Ministry was the action 
of the Chamber of Deputies in connection with the bill 
dealing with associations. This afternoon M. Hubbard 
demanded urgency for the bill as a reply to the atti- 
tude of the French Bishops. M. de Cassagnac de- 
scribed the bill as an iniquitous measure. 

“ Premier de Freycinet denied that the measure was 
intended as an act of persecution of the Church, or that 
it need be regarded as a precurser of the separation 
of Church and State. He warmly commended the 
conciliatory spirit of the Pope, who, he said, often gave 
evidence of sympathy towards France. He continued: 
‘We will doubtless be called upon some day to treat 
with the Vatican on the religious question. A por- 
tion of the clergy may possibly refuse to enter upon 
the path pointed out to them, but universal suffrage 
will judge between the two policies.’ In conclusion, 
M. de Freycinet gave his assent to the demand for 
urgency, though he said that he would not give the 
measure the significance that M. Hubbard desired. 

“An excited discussion ensued on M. Hubbard’s mo- 
tion. Finally M. de Freycinet again arose and de- 
manded that an order of the day be moved, indicating 
the views of the Chamber on the subject. In accord- 
ance with the Premier’s demand, M. Boisserin moved 
that the Government be requested to continue its Re- 
publican policy. M. de Freycinet accepted the mo- 
tion and intimated that he considered it a Cabinet 
question. 

“The vote of the Chamber being taken, M. Bois- 
serin’s motion was rejected by 304 to 202. The Minis- 
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ters, recognizing their defeat, immedi 
House in a body. The Chamber then refouat e 
urgency — y a vote of 286 to 246.” the 

The Ministers have offered their resignati : 
have been accepted. — 

The Imperial prohibition of the exportati i 
from Russia is about to be ounpended in aver dan 
owners of 10,000,000 poods (about 158,700 tons) of . 
now lying at Baltic ports awaiting shipment, = 

Dispatches received in Yokohama from yagi 
places throughout Japan show that the elections for 
members of the House of Representatives have been 
attended with disturbances in many'places. [p Qo; 
where, in common with the whole Empire, politica 
feeling ran very high, all the male inhabitants 
involved in a general riot. The police were Powerlegs 
to disperse the quarreling, fighting crowds, and, 
they several times charged the rioters, they were each 
time repulsed and several of them were quite severely 
injured. 

A dispatch from Saga, capital of the Province of 
Fizen, on the island of Kioo Sioo, where serious ele. 
tion riots were reported yesterday, state that sever] 
persons were killed in the fighting that then occurre 
In consequence of the serious aspect of affairs at Sag, 
the Government has ordered that the elections ther 
be stopped. 

It is reported that a mountain of onyx has beendis- 
covered in Mexico, about thirty miles from El Paso, 
It is said to be of a superior quality, fine-grained and 
beautifully marked with calico streaks of variegated 
colors blended across the face of the edge. The min- 
eral, it is claimed, scales off in large slates, making it 
possible to sell it as cheap as common stone. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown Boarpine Scuoor.—The Spring Term 
begins the 15th of Third Month, and it is desirable to 
have pupils, who are to come, entered at an early date 
that they may be prepared. 

Application should be made to 

ZEBEDEE HAInes, Sup’t, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa, 


EvizaABeTH L. Waxton, Purchasing Agent, has re- 
moved her residence to No. 1849 Van Pelt St., Phila. 


Drep, near Marlton, Twelfth Month 26th, 1891, Ezra 
E. Liprincort, oldest son of Henry C. and Emilie E, 
Lippincott, aged twenty-three years and six months, an 
exemplary attendant of Cropwell Preparative Meeting, 
His unselfish and gentle disposition endeared him toa 
large circle of friends. During his last sickness, his 
suffering was intense. He had no fear of the future, 
for he knew that his Heavenly Father's hand upheld 
and that “He would not leave him nor forsake 
him.” 

——,, at his residence in Monrovia, Morgan Co., Ind, 
Davin H. MILueEr, on the 16th of First Month, 1892, 
in the seventy-sixth year of his age. He was faithful 
in attendance of meetings, and was firmly attached to 
the doctrines and principles as held by Friends. We 
trust that he has found a peaceful reward. A member 
of West Union Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at her residence near Tonganoxie, Kansas, Fint 
Mo. 24th, 1892, of pneumonia, resulting from an attack 
of LaGrippe, Saran Emity, wife of J. M. Thistleh 
waite, aged nearly fifty-eight. Born in Duchess (, 
N. Y., her parents, Joseph W. and Sarah B. Ransom, 
removed to western New York when she was about o 
year old. She removed to Kansas with her husbal 
and three children in 1879, and took a lively interst 
in making a new home, often expressing pleasure 
thankfulness in her situation. Of a cheerful and sym 
pathetic disposition, she was greatly endeared to her 
family, and had the affectionate regard of all who knew 
her. 

——, on the morning of the 6th of Second Month, 
1892 Lypra, daughter of the late William and Anne 
Blackburn, aged sixty-two years, a member of Midd! 
Monthly Meeting, Columbiana Co., Ohio. The weighty 
expressions which frequently fell from her lips during 
her last illness, leave a well grounded hope that se 
has entered into rest. She at different times § 
the necessity of a preparation for eternity, desiring 
she might not be deceived—that it would be an @ 
thing to be deceived at the last; and also alladed @ 
one of the last expressions of her beloved father, that 
“no counterfeit would be received in heaven.” ; 

, on the 9th of Second Month, after a short ill- 
ness (paralysis), CHARLES WALTON, in the seventy 
seventh year of his age—a member of the M 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 





